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OUR NEW 


This is the first number of a new series of Faith and Unity in 
its quarterly form, The enlargement of the separate issues ought 
to allow room for articles to deal more adequately with the impor- 
tant themes of which Faith and Unity treats, and we hope the 
change’ will be welcome to all our readers. A magazine of this 
kind depends very largely for its success on the co-operation of 
its readers, and we hope that those who value it will call the 
attention of others, both of the clergy and of the laity, to the 
contribution it can make to the understanding of reunion 
questions. | 
_ The present number is produced by a temporary editor; the 
new editor is to be Fr. Fitch, S.S.].E., who Will take over the work 
on his return from a visit to the United States, and will be 
responsible for all subsequent issues. 


EDITORIAL 


The Report of the joint Committee of Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen will probably have been presented in the Convocations 
by the time this issue of /'atth and Unity appears. Its detailed 
discussion will certainly be postponed to a later stage. It will, 
therefore, be of interest to our readers that a discussion of some 


of its implications will be found in this issue under the title | 


Church and Chapel. 


We publish also a review of some of the documents issued by 
“the Church of South India, which are far less known than the 
actual Constitution of the Church. Ultimate judgments about 
what is happening in South India clearly depend not only on the 
initial steps that were taken in setting up the new body but also 
on the subsequent development. It is much to be desired that 
there shall be accurate knowledge in England of this development, 
and the documents for such stutly steadily increase in numbers. 


A third contribution comes from a distinguished layman of the 
American Episcopal Church, and of the American Church Union. 
Faith and Unity is a venture both on behalf of the English Com- 
mittee of the Church Union for the Defence of Church Principles, 
and also of the American Church Union, and we welcome this 
contribution from beyond the Atlantic. It has already appeared 


there in The Living Church, to which grateful acknowledgements 
are made for permission to reprint. 


* | * * * 
A short pamphlet, The Church and Its Members (C.L.A.,-6d.), 


been prepared at the request of the Council of the Church 
Union, for distribution among members of the laity. We are glad 


to-eall the attention of the parish clergy to this pamphlet, which 


deals with a subject in which lay Churchpeople are vitally con- 
cerned, and sometimes sadly perplexed. 


The Church Assembly debate on Chapels of Unity revealed how 
large a measure of disquiet is felt over the establishment of such 
~ centres. The debate was indeed more important for this revela- 
tion than for any of the particular statements which were made. 
It cannot be said that those who foster such enterprises show 
that they have given adequate consideration to the altar as the 
centre of unity, and to the Holy Eucharist as the Sacrament of 
unity. For this a Chapel of Unity is no adequate substitute. 
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AND CHAPEL 


Questiohs about reunion, and about the relations between 
different Christian bodies, do not only arise with regard to such 
places as South India or Ceylon. They arise in England itself, 
and most importantly and significantly there. It will be remem- 


-bered that in the Cambridge Sermon ”’ of the Archbishop of 


Canterbury in 1946, he pointed out three characteristics of the 
Church of England which raise greater problems than do those 
of other churches in the Anglican group. 

The first of these was the fact of the establishment. This does 
indeed raise constitutional issues of serious importance, and the 
Archbishop gave it as his opinion that the * Free Churches would 
certainly not accept the establishment as it is’. It is, however, 
interesting to consider that.many Churchpeople, as a recent 
Church Assembly debate has clearly shown, are gravely dis- 
satisfied with the establishment as it is ; and, on the other hand, 
there have been some Nonconformist utterances which seem to 
show that they would not view with any warm approval a move 


to disestablish the Church. 
Anglican dissatisfaction is not likely to decrease, as in so many 


“ways it becomes increasingly difficult for Church and State to. 


walk together as though they were agreed on all fundamental 
issues. The marriage laws of Church and State, to take one 
obvious example, tend more and more to reflect fundamentally 
different conceptions of what marriage is. As to the. Non- 
conformist attitude, it is not always easy to distinguish how much 
of their criticisms of establishment arises from a zealous loyalty 
to the Crown Rights of Christ, and how much from a natural 
feeling of resentment at what is regarded as the privileged position 
of the Church of England. 

Certainly the revision of the present established position of the 
Church of England would keep the lawyers busy for many a 


-long day. 


The second of the Archbishop’ S points was that the Church of 
England is ** the nodal point "’ of the Anglican Communion.- This 
is indeed a major consideration. Not only is the Church in this 
country a link between the other Anglican Churches, but what is 


--done in England will have a prestige value everywhere else. 


What is done in England to-day will be done in other Anglican 

Churches to-morrow. The Archbishop rightly spoke of the © 
Church of South India as a province with * a position within the 
Catholic Church still to win ’’. -Whether it was right or wrong to 
lead South Indian Churchmen into that situation may be arguable, 
but it would be intolerable to reduce the Church of England, and 
perhaps the whole Anglican Communion, into the condition where 
it had “a position within the Catholic Church still to win”’. 
What has happened on the periphery still leaves the Anglican 
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position intact; if the same thing happened at the Centre, the 


gravest results would follow. 
There is no constitution which the Church of England could 


adopt unless, as the Archbishop said “ it is one which i in principle 
its related Churches can also for themselves’. The South 
India Church may be on the way to making good its position 
within the Catholic Church, and every Anglican will pray that it 
may do so; but no loyal Anglican could tolerate a position in 
which the whole group of Anglican Churches were only moving 
towards the achievement of Catholic faith and apostolic 
order. 
Certainly the day may come, as at the end it must, when “ the 
Anglican Churches can cease to exist as a distinct group’. That 
day must surely be when they are merged in an even wider group 
of Catholic Churches, and be at the least a stage towards their 
merging in the fellowship of the whole group of.such Churches, 
which together are the whole Catholic Church on earth. 

The third point raised by the Archbishop: is the existence of 
unresolved tensions within the Church of England itself. These 
tensions exist throughout the greater part of the whole Anglican 
Communion. There are certainly some parts of it which are 
more or less of a monochrome character, but these are mostly 
less populous areas dependent on one particular mission of the 
home. Church. As provincial organization develops, these 
tensions will be obvious in the whole Anglican*Communion, as 
they are both in England and in the Episcopal Church of America. 

Much harm has, we suggest, been done because of the false 
assumption that when tensions exist, the proper goal is com- 
prehension. The idea that there should always be an Anglican 
river in which salt and fresh water for ever flow side by side, 
happily separate so long as they are “ going the same way ”’, is 
a radically false one. 

Nor is the right answer that the two streams should dilute one 
another. When Catholics and Evangelicals cling to their different 
positions because each regard themselves as upholding some vital 
aspects of truth, it is the worst of solutions to achieve a com- 
promise which represents neither. ‘‘ Truth lies in the extremes.” 

The proper answer, we would suggest, is in the word “ syn- 
thesis’. To achieve it is not the work of one day. If, looking at 
it from the point of view of Catholics, there are aspects of truth 
more clearly seen by Evangelicals, then it is important that 
Catholics should understand, and deepen their own apprehension 
of Catholic truth in consequence. And, on the other hand, if 
from the point of view of Evangelicals, it appears that Catholics 
have some further insights into the meaning of the Gospel, the 
Evangelicals should welcome the opportunity of making their own 
understanding of the Gospel more adequate. And while this is 


happening, both should be patient. 
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In the Church of England, the problem has been rendered more 
acute by the misguided and repressive policies of the past. There 
is to-day a hope that some of the resultant difficulties will be 
lightened, as the Church proceeds with its endeavour, to use the 
Archbishop's own words, “ to resettleits‘own inner life in loyalty 
to the tradition and the task which God has entrusted to it ’ 
The Archbishop himself describes this task as a delicate one. It 
has already been begun with the revision of the Canon Law and 
with the provisions of the Church and State report, and will 
occupy the Church of England for a long time to come. 


“A Way FORWARD ?.”’ 


It will be remembered that after his analysis of the present state 
of things, the Archbishop went on to suggest that constitutional 
reunion between the Church and the Nonconformist bodies would 
be prematurely attempted at this stage, and that a different kind 
of approach might be tried. ‘‘ What we need,”’ he said, “is that 
while the folds remain distinct, there should be a movement 
towards a free and unfettered exchange of. life in worship and | 
sacrament ’’ between the English Church and the Protestant 
bodies. It is this suggestion, with the implications drawn from 
it by the Archbishop, which forms the background of subsequent 
discussions, with which we propose to deal here at some little 


‘length. 


Before doing so, attention must also be drawn to the concluding 
section of the *‘ Cambridge Sermon’, headed in the printed text, 
Essential Principles These have not always been remembered 
in later discussion of the matter. It is pre-supposed, the Arch- 
bishop said * that between the Churches which concerned them- 

selves with it’ (his suggestion) ‘‘ there would be found to be 


‘agreement upon the essential principles of the Church, the 


Scriptures, the Creeds, the Sacraments, and of the Ministry itself 
as ‘a gift of God through Christ to His Church, essential to its 
being and well-being, perpetually authorized and made effective 
through Christ and His Spirit ’.”’ 

The greatest care ought indeed to be given to the question of 
the Faith, as taught by the Church, and as enshrined in the Bible 
and Creeds, and to that of the Ministry, and of its necessary 
characteristics. To these questions we. must return as we con- 
sider the proposals of the document ‘Church Relations in 
England ”’. | 


“ CHURCH RELATIONS IN ENGLAND ”’ 


After an introductory section, the report of conversations be- 
tween representatives of the Archbishop of Canterbury and of the 
‘‘ Evangelical Free Churches of England ’’ turns to the basic 
question of the Nature of the Church. It is put on record that 
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the modern use of the words ‘Church’ and * Churches’ ”’ (which 
is in fact exemplified in the phrase * Evangelical Free Churches ”’ 
itself) ‘‘ corresponds to nothing in the Bible” It is rightly 
pointed out that in the New Testament the word “ Church ” is 
either the New Israel as a whole, or else those local expressions 
of it seen in its units in particular places. The former, it is well 
said, “is not a man-made union of previously existing local 
Churches’. We must certainly be careful not to assume that it 
should be a man-made union of previously existing denominations. 

A further point is important. “ In all our thinking ”’ (a blessed 
Ecumenical word!) “we need constantly to remember that the 
Church militant here on earth is only part of the larger whole 
which includes the Church beyond the veil expectant and trium- 


-phant.”’ It is fair to say that the rest of the Report does not give _ 


any evidence that this was in fact constantly remembered, as the 
Church Union critique of it has already pointed out. If we do 
indeed remember this, we shall have at the back of our migds the 
realization that unity in the Church means unity with the whole, 
and that the Apostolate is not something which existed in the 
first century, and then ceased to exist. The Twelve Apostles are 
alive in heaven, and will in the regeneration be still sitting on twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of the New Israel. We shall 
think of the restoration of divided Christians not only hori- 
zontally, in terms of the contemporary Church on earth, but also 
vertically, as affecting their relations with the Church which has 
been on earth through the ages, and is now passed from this 
scene. The ministry which ought to be exercised is not only one 
_which is acceptable to the Church throughout the world, but 
also one which partakes in the office of the Ministry of all ages. 
When “ a Church has commissioned one of its members to serve 
as Minister of the sacrament of Holy Communion ”’, it matters 
vitally that the body we are speaking of really is a Church, a valid 


local expression of the life of the whole Body of Christ, and that . 


its commissioning is of such a character that we can feel assured 
that it has behind it the endorsement of this whole Body. And 
there, whether we like it or not, is the rub. 


THE Fact or DISCONTINUITY 


There can be no doubt that at different points in the past, dis- 
continuity was accepted by a number of Protestant bodies. It 
has often been assumed that the common case has been that when 
new types of ministry were established at the Reformation, this 
was only because it was in practice impossible to secure Catholic 
Bishops willing to administer Ordination.. The facts, however, 
~“do-not bear this out. It has, for example, been frankly pointed 
out in the Report on relations with the Churches of Norway, 


Denmark and Iceland, that it was of deliberate policy, which those - 


~ Churches still endorse, that a fresh start was made. The legend 
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that the American “ Bishops ’’ of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
owe their origin to the refusal of Anglican Bishops to that Con- 
tinent is unfounded in fact. And in this instance there was not 
the same understandable perplexity which applies to the Reforma- 
tion period. 

At the time of the Reformation, the existing condition of 
Church life was in many places such that awareness of abuses 
clouded awareness of much else. In Scotland; for example, the 
long association of the hierarchy with the administration of the 
State had resulted in such a degree of worldliness, that the moral 
state of the episcopate seemed inevitably to many to disprove 
any claim to divine institution of their office. (Incidentally, 
Anglicans themselves have to be aware, when discussing the 
Papacy, of the danger of seeing everything in the background of 
a picture of Renaissance Popes and Borgia poisonings). 

No one can say how he would himself have reacted had he 
lived in such times. How large numbers of people in Scotland 
reacted is plain for all to see, and the effects remain. Never- 
theless, those who wished to abolish What had become so corrupt 
failed to see a vital truth. The Church is one organism, even 
when some, or many, of its members become very corrupt; and 
the true source of life is within itself, and not to be found by the 
creation of new institutions. 

The stubborn question therefore remains whether when a 
Church * commissioned one of its members to serve as a Minister ”’, 
its action was such as could be regarded as carrying with it the 
endorsement of the whole Body of Christ. The matter is further 
complicated when the people concerned also had a theory of the 
invisible Church as being alone the true Church. 

The same problem can, of course, be seen in relation to the 
sacrament of the Eucharist. It is the communion of the Body of 


Christ, and this implies truths about the Mystical Body and our 


fellowship within it- which again demand consistency with the 
authorization.of the whole Church. 


THE NATURE OF SCHISM 
There is a further question about which there seem to the 


‘present writer to be many facile assumptions. It is raised by one 


of the principles which the report on “ Church Relations in 
England ’’ are pre-suppdéSed for mutual understanding 
between the different Communions represented in the discussions. 
The actual wording is as follows:— 

“ Because there is division within the Body of Christ on 
earth it is impossible for separated communions or for any one 
of them to manifest the fullness of the life of the Body.” 

This is a claim which it is desirable to examine more closely. We 
can put on one side any idea that the Church on earth can ever 
give its fullest possible expression of ** the fullness of the life of 
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the Body ” of Christ. It must always remain that the Church 
here below will consist of sinners, and that the expression of the 
fullness of Christ will be marred by men’s imperfections. But 
when we do put this aside, it is best to ask the question in the 
simplest terms. ‘ If a Christian Church is established in a particular 
place, and through no fault of its own a certain number of its 
adherents separate from it, does that Church present a less ade- 
quate expression of life in Christ than it otherwise would? We 
suggest that the answer must be No. The alternative would mean 
that no Christian Church could be wholly faithful except in a com- 
pletely faithful Christian world. 

On the other hand, if it is the unfaithfulness of the members of 
a local Church which is preventing the separation of others from 
it from being healed, the statement quoted is obviously true. But 


this need not be so. 


This is surely a matter of great practical importance. It must 


be possible to live the Christian life in its fullness in a Church 
which itself faithfully expresses the purpose of God, without 
waiting for a perfect world, or a wholly reunited Christendom, 
before beginning. There are certain essentials for the being of a 
true Church; the real question is what they are. 


THe Unit oF LIFE 


There is, we would suggest, some confusion through one of the 
inevitable developments of the Church in its early history. As 
the Church emerged from its first foundation, a local Church con- 
sisted of the Bishop, his presbyters and deacons, and the body of 
the faithful. This remains, we would suggest, the fundamental 
pattern. In modern terms, the diocese is a Church, the unit of 
the whole, the cell in the Body. With increasing numbers, the 
Church in a particular town found it necessary to divide its wor- 
' shipping members up into what We should now call parishes. 
_ Even yet, for a while, there were liturgical arrangements made to 


show that it was the one Church of the city worshipping at — 


different centres. The celebrating presbyter was the representa- 
tive of the bishop, and the Eucharist offered by the bishop and 
that offered by the presbyter were linked together. It was at the 
stage when “ parish '’ worship became the normal expression of 
the devotion of Christians that the separate parish congregation 
began to be thought of as the unit of the whole Church. Con- 
gregationalists, therefore, we would suggest, are right in regarding 
_ the congregation as “a Church’’; where they have erred is in 
regarding the congregation as the people in one building, instead 
of in one diocese. 

When the parochial or ** congregational ’’ group has come to be 
regarded as the local Church, it has inevitably followed that the 
pastor of the parish or * congregation "’ has been regarded as the 
one essential liturgical minister needed by the Church, This has 
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meant the abandonment of any conception of the need for the 
episcopate, or else the adoption of the idea that a bishop is a mere 
superintendent of pastors and congregations to keep them in 
fellowship, and to encourage their endeavours. 

In their measure all parts of the Church have suffered-from the 
same lack of appreciation of the normal pattern of the Church’s 
life. That has been true of the Church of England, but we can be- 
thankful that one notable occasion of witness to the true idea has 
been preserved. This has been the regular administration of the 


“Sacrament of Confirmation by the diocesan bishop in the parishes. 
- Even here, the present writer would suggest, it would be even 


better if the normal arrangement were for those being confirmed 
to go to the cathedral church of the diocese for the purpose. That 
would be some indication that they were members of the whole 
Catholic Church, not just as being members of St. Mary’s parish 
church, but being: members of the Church in the diocese. .That 
Church, the diocesan unit, would be indeed complete in all its 


orders, bishop, priests, deacons and laity. 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH ' 


We pass to a further consideration. The third of the pre- | 
suppositions~set out by the joint committee is expressed as 
follows: 

‘‘ Each of the Communions here represented embodies and 
mediates a measure of the truth and life of the Catholic 
Church of Christ, though all in varying ways and degrees fail 
to embody elements which belong to that truth and life.” 

It is with regard to the truth of the Catholic Church that we 
wish to examine this statement further at this point. It can again 
be freely admitted that under no conceivable earthly conditions 
could it be the case that the Church in all its members, or in any 
of them, had the fullest possible apprehension of the whole Chris- 
tian truth. _It is also true of the Church in any province or 
country, that in so far as it expresses truths of the faith in docu- 
ments, whether directly for doctrinal purposes, or indirectly in 
liturgical or administrative formulas, this expression cannot be 
adequate. Certainly no one could suppose that the Anglican 
formulas, drawn up for specific occasions, and not’as a complete 
codex of Christian doctrine, could be so regarded. There may 
well indeed be many statements that we should wish to see altered. 

Nevertheless, there is an important qualification to all such 
statements, direct or indirect, of the Church of England. None of 
them is regarded as being of ultimate authority; they are all 
provisional, dependent upon the implicit appeal of the Church 
to the faith of the Bible, the faith which the Church inherited from 
the Church and primitive times. This is indeed the significance of 
the modern Church's appeal to the witness of the primitive Church. 
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The Church of England stands committed to a revision of its own 
statements if they are found to be inconsistent with the faith of 
the Church of the ages, and to supplement them if they prove 
inadequate to express that faith. The final act of faith which the 
members of the Church make is to the deposit of faith and its 
interpretation by right reason. Everything else must be tested 
by that touchstone. 

It is in this connection that we have to think of the Creeds. 
There is, we are told in * Church Relations in England **, opposi- 
tion to their use on the grounds that they bear the marks of the 
ege to which they belong, that they promote a legalistic outlook, 
that they tend to inhibit liberty of interpretation and become a 
source of divisions and that they appear to emphasize the Faith 

as a body of doctrine at the expense of faith as a personal act. 

’ Wf these are the feelings with which some of our separated 
brethren react to the Creeds, we have certainly a task to show 
them what the Creeds mean to us. Let us take the different points 
of objection in turn. First that as “ a human construction ”’ the 
Creeds bear the marks of the age to which they belong. We 
_ tight indeed assert that they are not of an age; but for all time; 
but. of course they were compiled over a period, a classical 
period in the Church's history. Every book of the Bible bears 
the marks of the age to which it first belonged, and we do not 
question its value on that ground. The Creeds themselves are 
expressed for the most part in highly Scnptural language, and it 
has been the experience of the Church from the time of their 
' introduction that they have not distorted the proportion of faith. 
Thev are indeed conservative in the extreme in the number of 
points of doctrine with which they deal, and it would be difficult 
for any Christian to point to phrases i in them which do not faith- 
fully reflect the Gospel message as it is contained in the Bible. 
Some of their which have been criticized as having an 
element of metaphor, are open to this criticism precisely because 
of their Scriptural background. An obvious example is the 
phrase “ at the nght hand of the Father "’; a whole catena of New 
Testament texts ean be made showing the same allusion to the 
_ words of Psalm 110. 

It is difficult to see what is meant by a “ legalistic outlook ”’ 
for anyone who does not regard himself as free to reject any 
corpus of doctrine as a limitation to “ free thought’. In the 
same way, the Churchman will find it hard to believe that anv 
statement of the faith can be drawn up less deéfinite in its state- 
ments of fundamental doctrine and at the same time a valid 
expression of what Christianity implies in the realm of belief. 
If that is so, they can hardly be a cause of division except for 
these whose acceptance of the historic faith of the Catholic 
Church is ee to limitations which the Church has never been 
able to admit. 


‘ 


Faith does not only mean belief in truths, but it certainly 
includes this. There can be no faith in God which does not include 
belief in his existence, and some judgment as to his nature. - 
There can be no faith in Christ which does not involve some beliefs 
as to the historicity of his life. There can be no faith in the 
Church which does not imply some beliefs as to what it is. That 
a few such basic beliefs have been formulated in Creeds which 
have commended themselves to the Church over the world and 
through the ages is in itself an impressive witness to their faith- 
fulness to its tradition. | 

The idea of faith as wider than belief is involved in the words 
of the Creeds themselves. We say, for instance, ‘ I look for the 
resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world to come.’ We 
do not even say that we merely believe there are such things, 
we look forward to them. And it would be surprising if words 
like “‘ Who for us men and for our salvation came down from 
heaven "’ had no more than a purely intellectual significance for 
those who recited them. 


THE CHANGING SITUATION 


There are points raised by this Report which are of importance 
not only as showing more agreement on specific matters, but also 
as bearing some prospect of further mutual understanding. One 
such is, for instance, in connection with the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. When one considers the heat with which 
this doctrine has been bandied about in days gone by, it is refresh- 
ing to find such a degree of agreement. The statement is made 
that ‘most Anglican and most Free Church theologians would 
hold, following the Augustinian tradition, that there isa sacrifice 
in the Eucharist, an offering of the people of God in union with 
the self-offering of Christ who was obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross’’. While this does not go very far along the 
way of a Catholic theology of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, it is a 
noteworthy advance on what has sometimes been held, and is 


_ perhaps a pointer to future development. 


In this connection we may welcome the series of valuable 
expositions which have been made in recent days by Dr. E. 
Mascall, and which it is understood are likely to be collected in 
a forthcoming book. Dr. Mascall’s work in this field is eirenic 
in its effect, firmly grounded in Catholic theology, and removing 
both for Catholics and Protestants, many of the unnecessary 
difficulties which works on both sides have for too long raised. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that there is more at 
issue than the solution of surface disagreements. The first task of 
Anglicans is, in loyalty to Catholic tradition as they have received 
it, to clarify their own faith for themselves and for others. 


ANGLICANUS. 


II 


_ General Synod of the 


THE BISHOPS AND THE CHURCH’S LAW 


By SPENCER IRVIN 
(See Editorial) 


_ On constitutional grounds the Bishops’ ** Statement Regarding 
Holy Communion at Ecumenical Gatherings ’’, issued at the 
recent General Convention, deserves critical comment. 

I have the full official text before me. The Statement seems to 
preclude the unregulated “ open communion ”’ now promoted in 
some places. It is unexceptionable in its reference to the Faith 
expressed in the Eucharist, and in its recognition of the necessity 
of safeguarding this through an apostolic ministry, of the danger 
of facile approaches to unity, and of the unhappy conflict between 
loyalty to the principle of unity and loyalty to that Faith and 
Order which alone can make unity more than mere union. 

Only in its practical application of all this does the Statement 
call for criticism. The application is made in two paragraphs. 

Thé questions which immediately arise as one reads these two 

phs are:— 

1. Does the law of the Church permit the communication of 


sectarians, who, when communicated, still adhere to their oyn 


beliefs ? 

2. Does the law of the Church permit its members to partici- 
pate in sectarian rites ? - 
_ 3. If the answer to the first two questions is no, have the 
bishops of a province power to set aside the law within that 
province by a unilateral, non-synodical declaration ? 

al venture to assert that, at least in the absence of synodical 
permission, it is contrary to the law of the Anglican Communion, 
and of every apostolic communion, to communicate sectarians 
at an “ ecumenical gathering ’’ or elsewhere. I am aware, of 
course, that the Statement here discussed is largely patterned. 
upon Resolutions of Lambeth 1920 and 1930. But these cannot 
help the case unless they have the effect of a declaration by a 


have not. 

_ The undivided Church knew no such practice as the communica- 
tion of the unconfirmed. That such a thing could not be is taken 
for granted in the earlier period; there was no occasion for legisla- 
tion against it, although statements as to the necessity of confirma- 
tion are to be found. But in the provincial Council of Laodicea, 
dated between A.D. 343 and 381, we find definite legislation. 
I quote Canons VI and VII as translated by Fulton (/ndex 
Canonum, 4th ed., p. 253):— 


Canon VI 


= It is not permitted to heretics to enter the house of God 
while they continue in heresy. 
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Canon Vil 


_ “ Persons converted from heresies, that is, of the Nova- 
tians, Photinians, and Quartodecimans, whether they were 
Catechumens or Communicants among them, shall not be 
received until they shall have anathematized every heresy, 
and particularly that in which they were enthralled; and 
afterwards those who among them were called Communi- 
cants, having thoroughly learned the Symbols of the Faith, 
and having been anointed with the holy Chrism, shall so 
communicate in the Holy Mysteries.’ 

Anointing with chrism blessed by the bishop was, of course, 
and still is in the East, the equivalent of our laying on of hands. 

These canons, though not of an ecumenical council, are 
accepted as ecumenical because of their approval by the ecumeni-. 
cal Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451 (see Fulton, p. 54). 

In the English Church we have Canon 27 of 1603-1604, for- 
bidding administration of the sacrament to those who separate 
themselves from the Church of England—a bddy which in the 
preface to its Prayer Book of 1662 expresses its loyalty to “ the 
whole Catholic Church of Christ ’’, as our own present Prayer 
Book does to * the ancient canons ’’.*~ 

As to participation in sectarian rites, Apostolical Canon LXIV 
(Fulton, p. ror) and Canon XXXIII of Laodicéa (Fulton, p. 261) 
forbid it 6. both clergy and laity. 

If such be the ‘ee may it be altered, and if so to what extent 
and by what authority? 

That there are limitations on the competence of even a General 


Council-must be conceded, and of course a provincial * council 


or synod is still more restricted (Broomfield, Constitutional 
Episcopacy, 1944, pp. 10-14). Regulation of the administration 
of the sacraments is within the competence of a provincial synod 
(thid., p. 11), but the question what is regulation and what is 
departure from Faith and Order remains. Whether any pro- 
vincial regulation may go so far as to open the altar to persisting 
sectarians seems-mere than doubtful. 
| Leaving this last question, we may note that in the American 
province,” as in most or all provinces of the Anglican Communion, 

the bishops alone do not constitute a provincial synod; representa- 
tives of the clergy, and ordinarily representatives of the laity 
also, are seated. Authorization of a departure from existing law, 


1 The phrase the ancient canons’’.occurs in the words which .the 
consecrating bishop addresses to the aoe S just before putting to 
him the questions that form an integral part of the rite of consecrating 
bishops (Prayer Book, p. 554): 

* The words “ provincial’’, and “ province "’, a little later on, are here 
used to refer to an autonomous part of the Amalie an Communion—not, as 
they are sometimes used, to mean groups of dioceses in the Episcopal 
Church in this country. 


> 
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where permissible, requires the concurrent vote of two orders or 
of three (Broomfield, pp. 13-14). 

The situation presented by the Bishops’ Statement is therefore 
this: the bishops have issued a declaration of intention to allow 
that which is unlawful apart from provincial agtion, of which 
there has been none on this matter, and which it may be beyond 
ber? sgt of even a provincial synod to permit. 
| e are witnessing, in the American Church and elséWhere in 
~ the Anglican Communion, a conflict between two conceptions 
of the Church. One, recently given publicity by_a high dignitary, 
is that all baptized persons are members of the Holy Catholic 
Church and all associations of such persons component parts of it. 
Assuming (though this cannot always be done) the validity of a 
baptism, no doubt the baptized person has been brought into 
the Church and set on the road to enjoyment, by Confirmation, of 
its full privileges. But if instead of qualifying for these he re- 
nounces its ministry and sacraments by withdrawal into an 
association which denies them, does he continue a member in any 
real sense, and is such an association a true part of the Church? 
Not unless things which are different can be also the same. 

Implicit in any policy of admitting sectarians to the Eucharist 
is one of two assumptions: that their beliefs are those of the 
Church; or that the Eucharist is a missionary instrument for 
bringing them into the fold. That their beliefs are not the same 
is obvious. Use of the Eucharist as a missionary. instrument 
appears to be a recent venture, unauthorized and perhaps not a 
subject of authorization. 

Reminders that certain practices are contrary to the law of the 
Church are frequently met with abuse, and cries of “ legalism ”’. 
Yet this law exists largely for the defence of Faith and Order. 
Can it be that the real objection is to this Faith and Order ?: 
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SOUTH INDIAN REVIEW 


Before the inauguration of the Church of South India, a great 
deal was said and written about the documents on which this 
depended. Now that the new body is settling down as an existing 
unit, there are some new documents of considerable interest in 


connection with it, but they are much less known. It is the — 


purpose of this article to give a résumé of some of these in such a 
form as to provide those who have not the originals with accurate 
material. | 


THE CONSTITUTION 


There is no need for further review at this stage of the two 
original documents on which the Scheme depended. The first of 


these was the “* Basis of Union ’’, a document of historical impor- 


tance, in that it interprets what was the intention of the negoti- 
ating bodies when the Scheme was inaugurated. It cannot be 


now altered, precisely because its constitutional status is now 


merely that of a record of what was intended at the time. 
Bound up in the same volume as the “ Basis ”’ is the “ Constitu- 


_ tion of the Church of South India"’, which has become the one 


controlling document for the new body. It is now published in a 
new edition (1952), which incorporates amendments made by the 
Church of South India to the end of the year 1951. The altera- 
tions are all in the sphere of practical application, and none of 


them seriously effects the balance of the earlier edition, but it is 


in fact the 1952 one which ought now to be quoted for authorita- 
tive references. 
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THE ORDINAL 


Of the greatest interest is the Ordinal of the new Church, 


forms of service are included: for the “* Making of Deacons ”’ 
the ‘‘ Ordination of Presbyters ’’, and for both of these events 
taking place in the same service. (Incidentally is not the distinc- 
tion of making deacons, ordaining priests and consecrating bishops 
a corrupt following of the Book of Common Prayer, itself unduly 
influenced by mediaeval ideas that bishops were consecrated, but 
perhaps not ordained to a new holy Order ”) 

The third of the three services need not concern us here, as it is 
a conflation of the other two. Of these, we will first consider that, 
for the ordination of deacons. This begins with a Hymn or Lyric, 
(a selection of hymns being added at the end of the booklet con- 
taining the service). The sermon may follow this hymn, or 


= 


published for the two orders of Presbyters and Deacons. Three ~~ 
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___ Hand of Fellowship, and receive thee to take. part with us in this 


else follow the Nicene Creed later in the rite. A Prayer is then 
said by the bishop, asking for the gift of grace that those to be 
ordained may serve God aright in their ministry. The candidates 
are then presented, and a ee based on an Eastern orthodox 
form, is then said. After the Collect and E pistle (Acts 6. 2~7)there 
is the Examination of the candidates, mostly derived from that 
in the Prayer Book. We then come to the Ordination Prayer, 
including the dialogue *‘ Lift up your hearts "’, etc., and prayer 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit for God's servants called to “ the 
office of deacons in (God’s) Church ’’. Ordination is by the laying 
on of hands, which is accompanied by the words: “ Take thou 
authority to execute the office of a deacon in the Church of God 
committed unto thee: in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit.” The Bishop then delivers the New 
Testament to the deacon, saying, ‘‘ Take thou authority to read 
the Gospel in the Church of God, and to preach the same ’’; and 
then follows the rubric, “ Then shall the Bishop give him the Right 
Hand of Fellowship ’’, with the words, ‘‘ We give thee the Right 


ministry.’ The service then continues with the Gospel (St. Luke 
12. 35-38) and the rest of the Communion Service. 

One or two special points in this Ordination of Deacons may be 
noted. The Epistle or Lesson is the account from the Acts of the 
Apostles of the appointment of the Seven, and it is clear that the 
compilers of the rite assume that the Seven were deacons— 
“those who were first set apart as deacons for the service of the 
Church.’’. It was perhaps a pity to make so definite a statement ~ 
about a matter on which critical opinion is divided. 
~The first duty of a deacon is defined as that of preaching the 
Word, and this is referred to in the words, quoted above, at the 
delivery of the New Testament. Probably deacons in South India 
are expected to preach a good deal, but it might have been better 
to define their office in more traditional terms. Current vig ated 

is perhaps also chiefly. reflected 1 in the inclusion of the words * 

. administer baptism ’’ in the Bishop’s statement of the Wh sree 
tions of a deacon, and the same comment applies. 


ORDINATION OF PRESBYTERS 


The Ordination of Presbyters follows the same general pattern 
as does that for Deacons. The Epistle is Ephesians 4. 7-13, and 
Gospel St. John 20. 19-23. The Gospel, therefore, relates the 
words of our Lord, * Whosoever sins ye forgive,’ which are not 
included, as they are in the Anglican Ordinal, in the formula at 
the laying on of hands. The Bishop’s charge speaks of the office 
of — as that of “ evangelists of the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ . . . to preach and to premonish, to feed and provide for 
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the household of God .. . to guard and adorn the doctrine of 
Chnist; to offer sacrifices of praise and thanksgiving; to seek for 
Christ's sheep that are dispersed abroad’. The “ Ordination 
Prayer "’ is less precise than it-could have been as to what is 
prayed for, and here it would seem that a great opportunity has 
been lost. This surely was the right place for a clear prayer for 
the specific gifts which should belong to the order being conferred. 

The *,Act of Ordination’’ is accompanied by the words: 
> Receive the Holy Spirit for the office and work of a Presbyter 
in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition 
of our hands; and be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of 
God, and of His Holy Sacraments: in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” The delivery of the 
Bible, and the giving of *‘ the Right Hand of Fellowship ”’ follows, 


and the Communion Service then continues. 


In general it ought to be said that the two services seem, — 
the technical point of view, adequate to confer the diaconate and 
presbyterate in a Catholic sense; the doubts which arise over the 
second order arise, not from the contents of the rite, but from the 
actual acceptance of ministers not episcopally ordained as having 
precisely the same status as those ordained by bishops. 


CONFIRMATION 


We turn now to the subject of Confirmation, for which an 


optional rite has been issued. This shows considerably less 
- dependence on the form provided in the Prayer Book, and is 


considerably longer. The published booklet (O.U.P.) includes 
a foreword, which states that the service has a threefold purpose; 


it is set out as follows:— 
‘*z, The personal acceptance by the candidate of God's 


promises, and his personal dedication of himself to Christ as 
his Lord and Saviour. se | 
_.._‘' 2. Prayer that God may increase in the candidate the 
gift of His Holy Spirit, by whom He makes ts His own unto ~ 
the day of redemption and empowers us for the life in 
Christ. 

‘3. The reception of the candidate by the congregation 
into the full fellowship of the Church, including the fellow- 
ship of the Lord’s Table.” 

It is further provided that the rite of Confirmation may be 
administered either by the Bishop, or, in places where this has 
been the custom, by the presbyter. On this point we may perhaps 


be allowed to quote a passage from Bishop Newbigin’s A South 
Indian Diary, as illustrating the attitude of one of the most 


influential of South Indian Bishops to the matter. After describ- ~~ 
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‘It is not likely that I can come back within a year. That | 


seems a solid reason for encouraging continuance of confirma- 
tion by Presbyters also. Comparison between the ex- 
Anglican and ex-Congregationalist pastorates shows that in 
the former the proportion of confirmed persons is considerably 
lower than in the latter. But the standard of preparation for 
confirmation is certainly higher in the former. Many 
people in the ex-Congregational pastorates seem to have been 
admitted to communion with no real preparation at all. 
That is a strong argument for the sort of common standard 
which episcopal confirmation secures. But it is a grave 
defect in the Church when one-third of its adult members are 
not communicants, as is the case in the ex-Anglican pastor- 
ates. ... It seems to me certairi that the practice of episcopal 
confirmation will become general, but it will obviously be 
harmful to try to force it.’ 


With so much by way of introduction, we turn to the rite itself. 


It begins with one of two alternative forms of ** Introduction ”’ 
. In the former, the same use is made of Acts VIII as in the 


posited Book of 1928, and this passage is read as lessor in the 


alternative form. It is a pity that this precedent was followed, 
when once again there has been critical discussion as to whether 


e refers to Confirmation at all. Modern forms of 
gy seem to have a way of committing themselves to critical 


views fashionable at the moment of compilation. 

The Introduction may include a sermon, after which on : 
presbyter adds (when the first form, intended for the bishop, i 
used) a short exhortation in one of two forms, the former of which 
does not refer to the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The next section is headed ** The Vows "’. They have the same 
kind of purpose as those-with which wé are familiar in England, 
but are not in form a renewal of the vows of Baptism, to which 
y do not refer. After a further exhortation, there is a space - 

| of silence for the confession of sins privately by the candidates, 
_._..-and-the-silence-is followed by an act of dedication. — 

So the rite passes to the part specifically headed “ The Con- 
firmation '’. The “ Minister ’’ (this word clearly being meant to 
mean either the Bishop or officiating presbyter) first prays for the 
sevenfold gift of the Holy Spirit for the candidates. The prayer 
is based on that of the Book of Common Prayer, but omits the 
reference that God has given to the baptized the remission of all 
their sins: “‘ Almighty God . . . who by holy baptism hast. 
received these Thy children into Thy family’’ is the whole 
reference to Baptism. 

_ Three forms of words are given as alternatives at the laying on — 
of the hand of the bishop or presbyter; the last is that of the 
Prayer Book, and the second only verbally different. The first 
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is based on Ephesians tii. 14-19. The Confirmation closes in 
the form with which we are familiar. 

One further section remains, ‘‘ The Reception’’, in which the 
congregation corporately welcome the newly-confirmed, and a 


Blessing of Ascription follows. It is recommended that Holy 
Communion should follow. 


THE Lorp's SUPPER 


A still further booklet contains the-optional rite for ‘‘ The 
Service of the Lord’s Supper, or The Holy Eucharist ’’ (O.U.P.). 
It is to this that English Churchmen will alage look with most 
interest for its indications of the mind of the Church of South 
India as shown in the most sacred associations of worship. The 
rite is in many respects very different from that to which we are 
accustomed, for its characteristic features have been — from 

An “ Introduction” to the booklet stresses the part that the 
laity play in the conduct of the service, and wishes that this should 
always be so. ~* The liturgy,’ it says, ** is intended for use as the 
Sunday service of the whole congregation; it cannot be used as 
a service extra to the main service for a small section alone.” 
It is expected that the Communion Service will normally be pre- 
ceded by a Service of Preparation, and this, like the sentence just 
quoted, seems to assume that it will be only used for Sunday 
worship. 

Until further order is taken, the Lectionary of The Indian 
Liturgy is recommended; one of the ministers is to carry in a 


' Bible at the beginning of the service, and place it on the Lord's 


Table, or on a lectern, ready for the Lessons. These are three in 
number, one from the Old Testament, one from the Epistles, and 
one from the Gospel. A psalm or hymn may be sung’after the 
Old Testament lesson. 

Like the other services we have considered, the Communion 
Service is divided by headings, the first of which is * The Pre- 
paration ’’. It is recommended that the presbyter should stand 
** behind the Lord’s Table ’’, and on his arrival, a hymn or psalm 
(or part of a psalm) may be sung. The recommendation of the 
‘‘ westward ’’ position is an unexpected touch, which will interest 
those who have met the same thing elsewhere. The hymn or 
psalm is perhaps meant in the strict sense as an introit, but it is 
not clear that it is expected to begin before the actual arrival 
at the Holy Table. It is followed by the Collect for Purity, and 


by an excellent translation of the Gloria in Excelsis. Alternatives — 
~ to the latter are provided; they include “a hymn or lyric ’’, the 


ancient 7risagion (*‘ Holy God, holy and mighty ’’) and a short 


--threefold Litany with the-response, ‘‘ Unto the Lamb be glory ”’ 


At this point the presbyter reads a fixed lesson, 5t. Paul’s 
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account to the Corinthians of the Tradition concerning the 
Eucharist. This may be followed by the Ten Commandments, 
or by the “‘ Summary of the Law”’ 

The South Indian liturgists have not freed themselves from the 
Cranmerian affection for the Exhortations ; there are too many 
examples in our own Prayer Book of the desire not only to do 
things, but {® say that they are being, or to be, done. — This 
corrupt following of the Reformers is evidenced at this point by 
a long Exhortation, which may. be used when no service of 
preparation has been previously held. It is immediately followed 
by the Short Exhortation “‘ Ye that do truly’’. A period of 


silence then ensues, after which a form of general confession is _ 


provided. A rubric in the Introduction allows for this to be 
replaced by other forms, including “a lyric’’ and extempore 
prayer by the presbyter. Before the Absolution (substantially 
that of the Prayer Book rite), a series of ‘Gracious Words ”’ 
(similar to our ‘‘ Comfortable Words ’’) is inserted. It is to be 
regretted that the form of Absolution, called a ** Declaration of 
God's Forgiveness ", “* “ may be used as a prayer, the presbyter 
saying ‘us’ and * our’ for ‘ you’ and * your’.”” Had not this 
been so, the formula would have been a welcome sign of a Catholic 
attitude to the presbyter’s office in dealing with sinners. 


So ends the part of the service called * the Preparation’’. A 


new title, “‘ The Ministry of the Word of God’’, takes us on to © 


the end of what corresponds to the old Mass of the Catechumens. 
The versicle, ‘** The Lord be with you,”’ appears before the Collect 
(“or another short prayer "’), the three Scripture lessons follow, 
and after thé third, from the Gospel, the sermon is preached. The 
printed text includes the Nicene Creed after the sermon, with a 
_rubric allowing the alternative use of the Apostles’ Creed. 

Formulas for intercession are here provided. They include a 
Litany based on the Church Militant Prayer, or that prayer 
itself. A Shorter Litany, based on Eastern forms, is allowed as a 
further alternatjve, as is extempore prayer. The Litanies are led 
by a deacon, the other methods are presumably meant to be used 
‘by the presbyter. Each of the Litanies ends with a collect said 
by the presbyter, and * the Grace ’’ concludes the first half of the 
whole rite. 

One rubric remains, before the next section starts. It directs 
the excommunicate to leave the church, and adds, * It is expected 
that all of communicant status will stay to partake of the 
Eucharist.”’ 


— 


THE BREAKING OF THE BREAD 


So we come to the central eucharistic action, and first to the 
Offertory. For this all stand (very properly), and the presbyter 
reads offertory sentences, to which there is a congregational reply. 
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A rubric then says that “ the * Peace ' may be given here a and 


one of the general directions defines this as “ given by a touch 
of both hands *’, given by each to those nearest. It is a practical 
and sensible method of extending the giving of the Pax to all the 
congregation. 

For the offertory itself, the bread and wine (‘‘ together with 
the gifts of the people '’) are set on the Table, and meanwhile 
a hymn may be sung. There is one offertory prayer, which the 
presbyter says while all kneel. It asks the Father to accept all 


the gifts for his glory, without indicating any special significance 


in those of bread and wine. A further prayer, however, asks 
that our Lord, the good High Priest, will make himself ‘* known 
to us in the breaking of the bread ”’. : 

The “ anaphora ’’ follows; there is no such title as ‘“‘ The 
Prayer of Consecration ’’, nor indeed any title or rubrical direction 
to indicate that a new action is beginning. The preliminary notes, 
however, do refer to what follows here as ‘the Eucharistic 
Prayer '’. We have the usual versicles, the Preface (with proper 
Prefaces from the Prayer Book allowed), and the Sanctus, The 
Benedictus is an optional addition. The prayer follows sub- 
stantially as in the English Prayer Book, until the words of 


institution. A congregational response is then inserted, and 


another follows the anamnesis, or remembrance of Christ’s death 
and passion, resurrection and ascension. A form of epiclesis 
follows, the significant words being: “ sanctify with Thy Holy 
Spint, us and these Thine own gifts of bread and wine, that the 
bread which we break may be the communion of. the body of 
Christ, and the cup which we bless the communion of the blood 
of Christ 

In connection with this Eucharistic Prayer, there must be taken 
into account two other provisions of the book. The first is that 
in the event that ‘the bread and wine set apart and blessed is 
insufficient, more may be taken for the purpose of the sacrament ”’. 


It would seem that the presbyter need do nothing by way of 
-consecration, or he may say the following words: “* Obeying the _ 


command of our Lord Jesus Christ, we take this bread (wine) 
to be set apart for this holy use, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” It is only in what 
seems to be the third alternative that ‘ the Words of the Institu- 
tion may be repeated.’’ None of these possibilities is very com- 
mendable, but only the last can be even tolerable to Anglican 
belief. 

The second provision is that of the final rubric of the rite that 
‘“ any of the Elements used for the Sacrament which may remain 
unconsumed should be taken from the church, and then may be 


reverently consumed in the vestry ’’. It is surprising that there 
should not have been agreement that at the very least the word . 


’’ should be replaced by “ shall ”’. 
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The Lord’s Prayer, with the introduction “ As our Saviour 
Christ’’, etc., follows the Eucharistic Prayer, and after a period 
of silent prayer, the prayer of Humble Access. This follows the 
Prayer Book form, exe ept at the end, where it is to be com- 
mended for the revision * that our’Sinful bodies and souls may 
‘be made clean by His most precious Body and Blood’’. We 

may wonder with interest whether the alteration was due to the 
criticisms made by Dom Gregory Dix of the Prayer Book form. 

The above quotation, with the words “ Body and Blood” 
calls our attention to the typographical detail that after the 
Eucharistic Prayer, ‘the consecrate “dl gifts are still consistently 
referred to as the bread "’ and the wine’, without capitals. 
The detail of typography raises a much more serious point as to 
theological meaning. 

The action proceeds to the Fraction. This may be done in 
silence, or with the words *the bread which we break, is it not 
the communion of the body of Christ? ” or else a form of Sancta 
sanctis: ** The things of God for the people of God.” 

The Agnus Dei may be sung during the communion of the 
miuisters. The customary method of the people's communion is 
then to be followed, the use of a spoon being suggested when “ the 
wine (is) administered from the cup’. A variety of words of 
administration is provided, and Communion may be “ given by 
‘tables ', with the assistance of ‘ stewards’ ” 

The rite closes with two alternative prayers (the second a 
conflation of the two alternatives of the Prayer Book), a congrega- 
tional response, and the blessing. Nothing more is to be added 
except a hymn, Psalm 103, or the canticle Nunc Dimittis. 

As a whole the rite is a combination of good and of less satis- 
factory features. It cannot be said to exhibit any definite theology 
of consecration, and it is not unfair to describe it as using various 


traditional forms in such a way as not to disturb those who hold 
a low eucharistic theology. 


This article has attempted to give a fair picture of the liturgical 
forms so far set forth by the Church of South India. They would— 


not be unfairly regarded as showing that while technically valid 
orders may be conferred in the new body, the Church of England 
and those in Communion with it ought to be cautious not to 
commit themselves to the theological system in which those 


orders are being conferred. | ee 
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PAUL COUTURIER 


The following ts a translation of ‘the obituary notice published in 
Vers L’Unité Chrétienne ”’ 


It is with great sorrow that we have learnt of the death of 


‘L’Abbé Paul Couturier, which came on March 24th last after a 


long and painful illness. A tireless apostle for Christian Unity, 
L’Abbé Couturier had been accorded not only the respect, but 
the warm friendship of all those, whatever Christian denomina- 
tion they belonged to, who have the cause of Christian Unity at 
heart. 

Although he was not the founder of the Octave of Prayer in 
January, which was already widely observed in the Catholic 


~ ‘Church when he himself began to apply himself to this problem, 


he had at least the merit of setting forth its general intention in 
a way which made it acceptable to all Christians. It was in fact 
he who made of it the Week of Universal Prayer for Unity, 
inviting our separated brethren to join at the same time in our 
prayer to beseech God to realize “ the Unity which he wills, in 
the way and in the time which he wills’’. His tract-campaigns 
to propagate this practice, the articles which he contributed to 
many reviews, the correspondence that he conducted in his 
beautiful, clear handwriting, contributed most effectively to 
promote prayer for Unity and a wider interest in this cause. 

Not only a theologian, L’Abbé Couturier was a psychologist.” 
None more than he has had a feeling for the difficulties which 
beset the reconciliation of minds in the unity of the faith. None 
has better than he understood all that is of positive value even 


-in the negations with which our separated brethren oppose us. 


Thence came the sympathy with which they regarded him. But 
what he contributed most towards forging a link between them 


-and himself, a link of such deep friendship, was the intensity and 
_the quality of his spiritual life. - Those of his friends who were 


Protestant pastors and who had the privilege of being present at 
the celebration of his Mass, went from it deeply moved. He had 
absolute faith in the all-powerful efficacy of prayer. 

If however he seemed in comparison to hold in less esteem the 
exchange of theological opinion, it was because, with good reason, 
he judged them less effective, indeed even harmful because 
naturally emphasizing difficulties, unless they take place in an 
atmosphere of spiritual like-mindedness, which alone can make 
souls transparent to let God’s light shine through. 

The inspirer, as no one else was, of the cause of Unity, he 
always refused to join any organization or institution with this 
cause for its object, so much did he dread an a priori outlook and 
hardening of the intellect—the double danger that dogs almost 
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fatally every institution. Rather than this, he preferred the 
free-play of personal inspiration, and this did not bar him from 
the enlightened care of sentire cum Ecclesia, that is, of deep com- 
munion of thought with the Church, — 

It is perhaps a unique fact in history that, at the funeral of a 
Catholic priest who had exclusively given himself to a religious 
and spiritual work, there were heard the voices both of a Catholic 
prelate and of a Reformed pastor. Before the Absolutions, His 
Eminence Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons, himself paid . 
homage to the memory of this ardent Apostle of Christian Unity; 
and then, in the Church porch, Pastor le Pury added an expression 
of the admiration, the affection and the regrets of his non-Catholic 
friends. May we also be allowed to join to these official voices the 
modest tribute of our sympathy and our prayers. 

English readers will be glad to know that before the ensuing 
meeting of the Council for the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity 
in London, a requiem Mass was offered in St. Edward's House 
Chapel by Fr. W. B. O'Brien, 5.S.J.E., when representatives of 
the Council for Forei ‘ign Relations, the Church Union, and the 
Religious Communities attended. 

It is understood that Cardinal Gerlier has appointed a priest to 
continue the Abbe Couturier’s work for prayer for Unity. In 
England, those who are most concerned for the restoration of 
visible unity among all Christians have especial cause for grati- 
_tude to the French Roman Catholic priest who taught them so 
clearly that the gift of Unity can only come from God himself, 
and that the most important means of seeking it are the spiritual 
ones of-prayer and penitence. His memory will remain an 
inspiration to them to continue with patience, whatever obstacles 
in the path of unity they have to overcome. 
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